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Cyrus  Hall  McCormick 

American  Business  Leader 

If  a  man’s  ability  is  to  be  rated  according  to  the  amount  of  money 
he  makes,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  was  one  of  America’s  ablest 
business  leaders  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A  more  discriminating 
view  of  his  career  would  necessitate  some  important  qualifications 
in  such  an  estimate.  McCormick’s  personal  achievements — both  as 
inventor  and  as  a  business  man — were  truly  remarkable  in  the 
period  before  about  1860,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
he  demonstrated  rare  talents  and  performed  prodigious  deeds.  But 
in  his  later  years  he  made  serious  errors  in  judgment,  failed  to  adopt 
well-rounded  policies,  and  pursued  business  methods  which  were 
fundamentally  poor.  While  his  managerial  successes  and  financial 
profits  were  very  notable,  his  record  as  a  whole  does  not  reflect  the 
sober  and  well-balanced  judgment  which  is  essential  to  the  first- 
class  business  mind. 

The  existence  of  mistakes  and  shortcomings  in  McCormick’s 
life  makes  the  study  of  his  business  career  all  the  more  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  there  has  long  been  a  real  need  for  a  biography 
which  would  present  a  discerning  analysis  of  McCormick  as  a 
business  man,  together  with  an  adequate  consideration  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  in  which  he  lived.  The  latest  and  most  scholarly  biog¬ 
rapher  of  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  has  given  us,  in  two  heavy 
volumes,*  the  fruits  of  eight  years’  study  of  thousands  of  letters, 
accounts,  court  records,  and  other  sources,  many  of  them  not  pre- 

*  William  T.  Hutchinson,  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick:  Seed  Time,  1S09-1856 
(New  York,  1930),  and  Cyrus  Hall  McCormicl^:  Harvest,  1856-1884  (New 
York,  1935). 
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viously  used.  It  was  inevitable  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  1250- 
odd  pages  of  text  in  these  volumes  should  relate  to  McCormick’s 
business  activities.  It  must  be  said  at  once  that  this  work  does  not 
provide  us  with  the  business  biography  that  we  need.  How  could 
it,  indeed?  There  is  hardly  a  historian  alive  who  has  the  broad 
training  required  for  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  numerous  facts 
and  complex  forces  involved  in  business  activities;  and  not  even  a 
bare  outline  of  American  business  history  in  the  nineteenth  century 
is  yet  available  for  general  use.  Professor  Hutchinson  has,  none  the 
less,  presented  a  wealth  of  detailed  and  carefully  handled  informa¬ 
tion  about  Cyrus  McCormick’s  various  activities,  as  well  as  about 
rival  firms  and  related  developments,  forming  an  extremely  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  American  business  history. 

The  invention  of  the  mechanical  reaper  by  McCormick  is  a 
fairly  familiar  story,  at  least  in  outline,  and  the  world-wide  economic 
significance  of  the  device  is  generally  appreciated.  Few  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  understand  the  enormous  amount  of  hard  work  and 
intelligence  that  is  required,  apart  from  the  process  of  invention 
itself,  before  a  new  contrivance  can  be  made  available  for  general 
use.  Watt’s  steam  engine  was  of  no  economic  value  until  Matthew 
Boulton  brought  rare  financial  and  managerial  ability  to  the  aid 
of  inventive  genius.  McCormick  was  unusually  gifted  in  that  he 
was  .able,  after  inventing  the  reaper,  to  develop  a  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  for  its  manufacture  and  distribution  on  a  large  scale. 

The  son  of  a  Virginia  farmer,  Cyrus  McCormick  inherited  both 
his  father’s  mechanical  skill  and  his  interest  in  labor-saving  devices 
for  agriculture.  Others,  including  his  father,  had  attempted  to  con¬ 
struct  a  reaper,  but  it  is  now  proved  conclusively  that  Cyrus  Mc¬ 
Cormick  was  the  first  to  succeed  and  that  his  father’s  experiments 
were  only  negative  in  helping  him.  The  young  inventor  showed 
unusual  business  judgment  at  the  start.  Although  he  made  his 
first  reaper  in  1831,  he  did  not  apply  for  a  patent  until  a  rival,  Obed 
Hussey,  appeared,  and  he  did  not  seek  an  extensive  market  until 
1842.  Part  of  this  delay  was  the  result  of  McCormick’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  improve  his  machine  before  attempting  to  push  sales.  Hus¬ 
sey,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  sell  as  soon  as  his  patent  was 
granted  and  years  before  his  machine  was  working  satisfactorily. 

In  1836,  before  really  launching  his  reaper,  Cyrus  McCormick 
joined  his  father  in  purchasing  an  iron  furnace,  known  as  Cotopaxi. 
Virginia  was  a  poor  place  for  the  venture,  hard  times  immediately 
set  in,  and  the  McCormicks  were  soon  struggling  to  avoid  financial 
ruin.  Profits  from  the  reaper  began,  after  1842,  to  pay  off  debts, 
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and  by  1846  the  whole  troublesome  venture  was  entirely  liquidated. 
It  is  of  interest  primarily  because  Cotopaxi  was  Cyrus  McCormick’s 
“school  of  business.  His  experience  had  brought  him  knowledge 
of  iron,  marketing,  management  of  workmen,  business  ethics  and 
law,  and  court  procedure”  (vol.  i,  p.  149). 

McCormick  made  his  first  really  satisfactory  machine  in  1842 
and  he  immediately  began  in  earnest  to  become  a  reaper  manu¬ 
facturer.  In  1843  he  was  the  unquestioned  victor  over  Hussey  in 
three  field  trials  in  Virginia.  In  1844  he  invaded  the  west  with 
machines,  acting  in  contrast  with  Hussey  who  had  developed  his 
machine  in  Ohio  and  had  brought  it  eastward  to  sell.  By  thus 
concentrating  in  the  area  which  promised  most  for  the  future, 
McO)rmick  again  showed  his  instinctive  grasp  of  wise  policy. 

McQ)rmick  constructed  many  reapers  at  Walnut  Grove,  the  old 
family  home,  but  both  he  and  Hussey  immediately  licensed  others 
to  manufacture.  This  procedure  was  necessary  because  of  difficul¬ 
ties  of  acquiring  capital,  of  turning  out  reapers  in  quantity  in  a 
small  plant,  and  of  transporting  finished  machines.  At  best  it  was 
unsatisfactory,  for  there  could  be  no  control  over  quality  of  work¬ 
manship  or  materials,  and  sub-manufacturers  were  disp()sed  to  make 
“improvements”  in  design,  with  results  which  were  unfortunate 
both  for  the  farmers  who  received  defective  reapers  and  for  the 
inventor  whose  reputation  was  involved.  McCormick  recognized 
the  evils  of  this  arrangement,  together  with  the  disappearance  of 
profits  which  would  follow  the  expiration  of  the  patents  on  which 
it  dej^nded,  and  he  took  over  the  manufacture  of  all  his  reapers 
as  s(K)n  as  he  could  possibly  do  so.  Hussey,  lacking  the  wisdom  or 
ability  to  accomplish  the  change,  continued  until  his  death  to  sub¬ 
let  to  others  the  manufacture  of  his  machine. 

As  scx)n  as  he  could  induce  his  brother,  Leander,  to  leave  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Cyrus  McCormick  arranged  to  expand  production  in  the 
West.  Unlike  Hussey,  McCormick  saw  the  necessity  of  producing 
more  reapers  than  he  held  orders  for,  so  as  to  meet  the  last  minute 
spurt  in  demand  which  a  good  crop  induced.  In  1847  Cyrus  con¬ 
cluded  arrangements  for  establishing  a  factory  in  Chicago  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Charles  M.  Gray  who  had  formerly  made  Mc(>)rmick 
machines  under  license.  Leander  took  charge  of  production  in 
Chicago  late  in  1848,  and  in  1849  another  brother,  William,  moved 
to  Chicago  to  manage  the  office  side  of  the  business — bookkeeping, 
correspondence,  purchases,  and  the  like.  McCormick  quarreled  with 
Ciray  at  once — he  could  never  long  work  in  harmony  with  any 
associate,  and  he  formed  a  new  partnership  with  William  B.  Ogden 
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and  William  B.  Jones.  This  was  shortly  followed  by  a  brief  partner¬ 
ship  with  Orloff  M.  Dorman,  and  then,  late  in  1850,  Cyrus  Mc¬ 
Cormick  struck  out  alone,  with  his  brothers  as  employees.  He  had 
produced  1,600  reapers  for  the  season  1850  and  the  business  was 
yielding  enough  profits  to  enable  him  to  operate  with  the  complete 
independence  that  he  cherished. 

Financial  success  did  not  bring  ease  to  the  inventor.  He  had 
to  make  improvements  in  design  and  develop  a  selling  organization 
which  would  compete  effectively  with  rivals  in  existing  markets  as 
well  as  tap  new  ones.  He  had  to  prepare  advertising  which  would 
create  a  demand  for  his  product  by  educating  the  farmers  in  the 
advantage  of  reaping  mechanically,  in  the  use  and  care  of  machin¬ 
ery,  and  in  the  special  advantages  of  his  own  machine.  At  the 
same  time,  McCormick  was  planning,  as  early  as  1849,  to  introduce 
his  reaper  into  England,  and  in  1851  he  seized  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition.  He  went  abroad  in  person 
to  enjoy  the  triumph  won  by  his  machine.  All  the  while  he  had 
to  defend  his  patents  against  infringement  and  to  try,  in  the  face 
of  bitter  opposition,  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  1834  patent  which 
covered  the  basic  elements  of  his  reaper. 

Thus,  by  1849,  Cyrus  McCormick  had  grown  from  an  inventor 
to  a  business  executive  working  frantically  to  look  after  all  phases 
of  his  business.  He  seems  to  have  had  the  ability  and  energy  of 
two  hard-working  men.  Even  so,  his  business  demanded  all  his 
attention;  and,  when  his  position  as  a  wealthy  man  enabled  him 
to  become  influential  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  other  outside  affairs,  his  business  would  certainly  have 
suffered  had  it  not  been  for  the  able  work  of  his  brothers.  But,  a 
loyal  son  of  Virginia  doing  business  in  the  North,  he  felt  impelled 
to  do  what  he  could  in  the  political  and  religious  spheres  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  slavery  issue.  As  a  result  he  was 
stK)n  embroiled  in  denominational  and  party  strife,  but  Cyrus  Mc¬ 
Cormick  was  never  one  to  shun  a  fight  for  principles,  no  matter 
what  it  might  cost  him  in  energy,  money,  or  time. 

Despite  the  loss  of  important  patent  suits,  McCormick  grew  in 
wealth  and  business  strength.  By  1856  he  was  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  investing  profits  wisely.  First  he  bought  Chicago  real 
estate;  in  the  1860’s  he  became  interested  in  railroads  and  mining. 
Both  the  latter  led  to  trouble.  All  the  mines  and  several  of  the 
railroads  were  foolish  projects  badly  managed,  and  the  railroad 
investments  gave  McCormick  an  official  connection  with  the  Credit 
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Mobilier,  which,  though  he  was  not  involved  in  the  scandalous 
episodes,  did  him  no  credit. 

It  is  the  ventures  of  this  later  period  of  McCormick’s  life  which 
detract  from  his  record  as  a  business  man.  He  attempted  too  many 
things:  influenced  greatly  by  the  prospect  of  winning  scientific 
awards  and  official  honors,  he  insisted  upon  attempting  to  sell 
reapers  abroad  when  circumstances  prevented  a  well-planned  effort, 
and  when  the  Chicago  organization  was  already  over-taxed  in  cop¬ 
ing  with  domestic  production  and  sales;  he  took  a  hand  in  manag¬ 
ing  railroad  and  mining  ventures  when  he  knew  nothing  about 
them  and  could  not  possibly  take  the  time  to  learn;  he  undertook 
new  business,  political,  and  denominational  responsibilities  without 
considering  where  they  led;  he  failed  to  smooth  out  the  troubled 
relations  with  his  brothers;  and  he  was  bludgeoning  his  way  through 
all  difficulties  without  giving  them  careful  consideration.  In  other 
words,  the  intelligence  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  early  period 
of  his  life  was  less  evident.  He  was  not  tackling  problems  and 
projects  methodically;  he  was  not  planning  ventures  with  a  long¬ 
time  view;  he  was  not  coordinating  his  various  activities;  and  he 
was,  as  a  result,  making  mistakes — ^both  from  a  social  point  of  view 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  private  interests. 

In  McCormick  we  have  another  example  of  the  kind  of  men 
who  built  America  in  the  nineteenth  century:  reckless,  hard-work¬ 
ing,  enterprising  giants  imbued  with  a  passion  for  getting  things 
done — often  unwisely,  often  wastefully,  but  at  any  rate  done.  Many 
writers  have  characterized  them  as  selfish,  grasping,  anti-social  mon¬ 
sters,  hopelessly  amoral  and  individualistic  and  relentlessly  pur¬ 
suing  profits.  But  to  anyone  who  is  willing  to  examine  the  evidence 
without  prejudice,  this  simple,  easy  interpretation  is  plainly  false. 
Time  and  again  McCormick  engaged  in  undertakings  which  could 
not  have  promised  any  financial  return — his  exhibitions  in  Europe, 
for  example.  He  gave  money  freely  in  trying  to  bring  the  North 
and  the  South  to  a  peaceful  understanding,  in  backing  the  kind  of 
Presbyterianism  in  which  he  believed;  and  he  often  spent  more  in 
defending  what  he  regarded  as  his  legal  rights  than  the  rights  were 
worth  by  any  generous  estimate. 

As  the  story  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  gradually  elaborated, 
it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  McCormick  and  most  of  the 
business  leaders  of  his  era  were  moved  by  an  intricate  tangle  of 
motives:  the  quest  for  riches,  of  course,  but  also  the  eager  desire 
for  personal  achievement,  sincere  religious  sentiment,  a  love  of  con¬ 
quest  and  adventure,  and  a  profound  sense  of  duty.  They  un- 
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questionably  felt  a  deep  obligation  to  pioneer  in  all  directions,  to 
exploit  natural  resources,  and  to  build  railroads  and  towns — for 
posterity  as  for  themselves. 

They  were  compelled  to  build  right  from  the  bare  ground  in  a 
new  land — with  methods,  materials,  and  organizations  which  were 
new  and  rapidly  changing  as  the  Western  World  swept  on  to  new 
economic  conquests.  There  were  crooks  and  rascals  among  them, 
just  as  there  have  always  been  in  all  walks  of  life;  and,  as  we  look 
back  from  our  supposedly  enlightened  position  of  today,  they  all 
seem  to  have  given  small  heed  to  ethical  ideas  of  conduct.  But  we 
cannot  judge  them  by  standards  which  did  not  exist  in  their  time. 
They  were  determined  idealists  as  surely  as  those  are  among  us 
ttjday  who  talk  glibly  about  social  welfare  and  devise  grand  schemes 
for  bettering  the  common  lot. 

To  McCormick  and  his  contemporaries  the  only  way  toward 
growth  and  improvement  appeared  to  be  through  unrestricted  in¬ 
dividual  effort.  With  benefit  of  hindsight  we  can  say  with  certain¬ 
ty  that  they  were  to  some  extent  mistaken.  Their  intentions  were 
good;  so  are  ours  today.  But  can  we  be  sure  that  we  are  being  any 
less  reckless  or  any  more  far-sighted  than  they } 

Professor  Hutchinson  has  traced  with  great  skill  and  labor  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  efforts  in  all  directions,  giving  generous  attention  to  the 
entire  historical  background.  To  the  general  reader  the  involved 
story  which  is  presented  may  seem  to  be  tediously  thorough,  but  to 
the  student  in  search  of  accurate  facts  the  derailed  treatment  is  emi¬ 
nently  worth  while. 

The  organization  of  the  study  is  not  well  planned,  and  there  are 
needless  repetitions.  Thfe  material  under  such  special  headings  as 
the  advertising  and  selling  of  reapers  is  badly  assembled  and  poorly 
analyzed,  and  the  author  often  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  wider 
significance  of  the  facts  that  he  relates.  The  author’s  preface  refers 
to  McCormick’s  genius  “  as  an  inventor  and  as  a  manufacturer” 
(vol.  i,  p.  v),  but  the  evidence  indicates  that  McCormick  had  little 
direct  contact  with  the  factory  operations.  His  genius  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer  is  not  proved,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  ability 
in  invention,  merchandising,  and  selling,  and  as  an  energetic,  re¬ 
sourceful  business  leader. 

There  are  countless  questions  still  to  be  answered  about  the 
business  itself,  particularly  on  the  manufacturing  side.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  some  of  the  principles  of  modern  mass  production  were 
instituted  at  an  early  date,  but  what,  when,  and  how.^  At  first 
many  parts  for  reapers  were  purchased  ready-made  from  outside: 
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by  what  steps  and  for  what  reasons  was  this  practice  abandoned? 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  cost  analysis  as  early  as  1879,  but 
the  whole  subject  of  accounting  in  the  firm  needs  to  be  treated. 
There  is  obviously  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  about  the  finances, 
labor  relations,  and  general  management  of  the  McCormick  busi¬ 
ness.  Such  points,  however,  relate  particularly  to  the  firm’s  history, 
while  the  author’s  subject  has  been  McC>>rmick  himself. 

Perhaps  the  most  imjx)rtant  feature  of  the  study  is  the  respect 
and  impartiality  with  which  Professor  Hutchinson  has  studied  his 
materials.  In  the  serious  works  hitherto  published  about  American 
business  men  there  has  been  too  much  depreciatory  criticism,  too 
much  emphasis  ujx>n  the  unfavorable  aspects,  too  much  bias  against 
business  as  a  whole.  There  is  no  need  to  gloss  over  the  mistakes 
and  shortcomings  of  men  like  McCormick,  but  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  a  balanced  presentation  which  gives  adequate  consideration 
to  merit  and  achievement  as  well  as  to  errors  and  misdeeds.  This  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  abstract  justice  or  of  moral  attitudes  but 
rather  of  accurate  scholarship  and  historical  truth. 

The  biography  of  McCormick  has  involved  a  colossal  amount  of 
work,  and  it  is  a  study  which  no  student  of  economic  or  business 
history  can  afford  to  neglect. 


Harvard  University. 


Ralph  M.  Hower. 


The  McCormick  Historical  Association* 

In  connection  with  the  above  review  of  the  life  of  Cyrus  Hall 
McCormick  it  is  appropriate  to  say  something  about  the  McQ)rmick 
Historical  Association.  This  organization  has  purposes  which  relate 
closely  to  the  objects  of  the  Business  Historical  Society,  and  the 
materials  which  it  has  gathered  together  constitute  an  important 
source  of  business  history  which  should  be  known  to  all  students 
of  the  subject.  The  McQ)rmick  Historical  Association  has  been 
building  up  an  intensive  collection  of  printed  manuscript  and  mu¬ 
seum  materials  at  the  McCormick  Library,  679  Rush  Street,  Chicago. 
The  items  relate  to  a  rather  wide  range  of  topics  but  they  center  in 
the  activities  and  interests  of  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  and  the  Mc¬ 
Cormick  family. 

Among  the  15,000-odd  printed  items  in  the  collection  there  is  a 
group  of  material  relating  to  agriculture,  mainly  American  and 

*  The  factual  basis  for  this  note  on  the  McCormick  Historical  Association 
has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Kellar,  Director  of  the  Association. 
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English.  These  items  constitute  an  unusually  valuable  source  for 
the  history  of  the  development  of  agricultural  machinery.  Other 
printed  items  are  grouped  under  the  headings,  Virginia,  the  history 
of  Illinois  and  Chicago,  and  the  development  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  Northwest  from  1S59  to  1920. 

The  McCormick  Library  has  approximately  a  million  and  a  half 
manuscript  items,  a  large  part  of  which  are  personal  papers  of  the 
McQ)rmick  family  dating  from  about  1779  to  1920.  A  small  por¬ 
tion  of  these  pertain  mainly  to  life  in  Virginia  for  the  period  before 
1S50.  The  larger  projx)rtion  relate  to  the  period  after  1S50,  cover¬ 
ing  the  activities  and  interests  of  the  family  in  many  regions  but 
es[iecially  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Most  of  the  manuscript  ma¬ 
terial  relates  to  agricultural  subjects,  but  there  are  many  items  which 
are  economic,  jx)litical,  religious,  and  social  in  character. 

Still  another  group  of  records  related  to  the  various  McCormick 
reaper  companies,  covering  the  period  from  1831  to  1902.  Included 
in  this  important  group  are  correspondence,  accounting  and  sales 
lxK)ks.  patent  records,  and  related  documents.  From  these  items  as 
a  whole  can  be  gleaned  a  continuous  and  detailed  history  of  a  great 
international  business  organization.  At  the  same  time  they  consti¬ 
tute  a  valuable  source  for  the  study  of  the  historical  asjiects  of 
manufacturing,  advertising,  selling,  accounting,  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery,  transportation,  grain  culture,  business  management,  labor 
relations,  and  the  general  development  of  the  Middle  West, 

The  manuscripts  include  a  group  of  papers  in  the  period  from 
1737  to  1H80  relating  to  almost  every  phase  of  life  in  Virginia.  These 
consist  of  letters,  account  books,  plantation  records,  and  similar  ma¬ 
terial.  They  are  of  s[>ecial  value  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
iron  industry,  local  commerce,  slavery,  politics,  social  life,  legal 
practice,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Secession  movement,  the  Civil  War, 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  education,  agriculture,  land  speculation, 
canals,  and  railroads. 

The  McCormick  Historical  Association  has  also  assembled  a 
large  collection  of  illustrations,  chiefly  relating  to  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery.  In  addition,  it  has  assembled  a  large  number  of  agricul¬ 
tural  machines,  which  illustrate,  for  the  most  part,  the  evolution  of 
harvesting  apparatus.  These  are  in  the  form  of  original  machines, 
reproductions,  and  models. 

Practically  all  the  material  in  the  McCxjrmick  Library  has  been 
arranged  in  orderly  fashion  and  is  available  for  research  by  bona  fide 
scholars.  About  7,000  of  the  printed  items  have  been  catalogued, 
and  about  100,000  of  the  McQ)rmick  family  personal  papers  have 
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been  calendared.  Photostat  service  is  available  in  connection  with 
the  Library,  and  it  has  already  been  extensively  used.  This  collec¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  like  those  described  in  earlier  issues  in  the  Bulletin, 
is  further  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  business  history  and 
of  the  importance  of  preserving  the  records  of  firms  which  play  such 
an  important  role  in  our  daily  lives.  It  also  affords  a  valuable  ex¬ 
ample  which  might  well  be  followed  by  some  of  our  leading  firms 
today  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 


The  John  B.  Alley,  A  Pioneer  Locomotive 

A  sheaf  of  old  letters  on  deposit  in  the  Baker  Library  of  Harvard 
University  gives  a  glimpse  of  an  early  type  of  locomotive  which  in 
a  real  sense  epitomizes  the  pioneer  stage  of  both  American  loco¬ 
motive  engineering  and  American  business.  The  time  was  1868. 
The  railroad  concerned  was  the  Hastings  &  Dakota,  a  short  road 
reaching  westward  from  the  Mississippi  in  Minnesota.  The  corre- 
sjx)ndence  was  between  William  Le  Due,  a  local  promoter  who  was 
president  of  the  road,  Oakes  Ames,  shovel-manufacturer,  capitalist, 
and  congressman  of  Boston,  and  John  B.  Alley,  attorney  and  con¬ 
gressman  of  Boston.  The  Bostonians  were  financing  the  road,  very 
likely  supplying  it  goods  and  services,  and  serving  as  its  agents  in 
the  East.  The  story  those  letters  tell  is  about  the  groping  of  non- 
specialists,  the  methods  of  small-scale  business,  and,  in  general,  the 
experimental  condition  of  mechanics  and  business  at  the  time. 

When  the  Hastings  &  Dakota  had  been  built  some  thirty  miles, 
it  was  time  to  secure  a  locomotive.  President  Le  Due,  accordingly, 
wrote  to  John  B.  Alley  about  securing  an  engine — “A  substantial 
thoroughly  well  built  plain  engine  about  20  tons  five  feet  drivers”^ — 
such  were  his  specifications. 

Alley  made  the  following  reply  to  Le  Due’s  request: 

“Mr.  Ames  and  myself  have  made  considerable  enquiry,  and  find 
that  an  engine  can  be  bought  of  about  20  tons  for  something  less 
than  12000  dols — Cash.  Mr.  McKay  will  give  you  one  for  11,500 
dols  of  22  Tons  weight.  They  are  getting  out  3  for  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Ames  &  myself  for  11,250  dols,  and  we  think  they  can  get 
another  put  in  for  the  same  price.  All  the  locomotive  works  are 
very  busy  .  .  .  and  unable  to  furnish  one  under  2  Mos  or  so.  We 
heard  of  one  of  20  Tons — in  Providence  at  10,500  dols.  We  think 
it  is  all  ready  now  to  deliver.  They  ask  11,500  but  we  think  it  may 
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be  bought  at  the  above  figure  Cash.  I  shall  go  to  Providence  to¬ 
morrow  and  shall  telegraph  you  if  1  can  get  it.  Mr.  Ames  will  buy 
it  if  I  say  so,  and  let  it  to  you,  at  same  rate  as  he  has  the  others,  if 
you  desire — or  sell  it  to  you  .  .  .  He  says  if  this  is  not  bought,  you 
had  better  buy  or  hire  an  old  and  second-hand  engine  to  build  road 
with,  rather  than  to  wait  for  a  new  one  to  be  built.” 

On  the  following  day  Alley  went  to  Providence  to  inspect  the 
engine  about  which  he  had  heard.  He  reported  to  Le  Due  as 
follows:  “1  found  a  nice  one  21  Tons  wght — about  done — Can  be 
finished  in  ten  days — 5  foot  drivers.  They  asked  12000  dols.  for 
it — but  were  very  anxious  to  sell  it.  They  had  an  order  for  5  of 
this  exact  pattern  &  weight — and  they  built  6 — consequently  had 
one  over  which  is  too  light  for  their  trade.  1  finally  offered  them, 
at  Mr.  Ames  request  10,500  dols.  and  telegraphed  you  to  know  if 
you  would  take  it.  I  bought  it  subject  to  telegraphic  reply.  We  all 
regard  it  a  great  Bargain,  and  quite  a  favor  to  get  one  so  nearly 
done  ...  If  you  telegraph  me  that  you  want  it — 1  wish  you  would 
also  inform  me  whether  you  will  burn  wood  or  coal — This  is  in¬ 
tended  for  coal — but  if  you  want  to  burn  wood,  the  stack  must  be 
changed.” 

The  bargain  was  clinched  on  word  from  Minnesota.  And  we 
may  assume  that  the  stack  was  properly  fixed  for  burning  wood. 
Then  came  the  problem  of  getting  the  engine  to  its  destination,  not 
an  easy  matter  in  the  day  when  the  railway  gauge  had  not  yet 
been  standardized  and  when  the  Mississippi  was  the  only  carrier 
from  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  to  the  riverhead  of  the  new  road  up 
the  Mississippi.  Alley  contracted  to  have  the  new  locomotive  de¬ 
livered  at  La  Crosse  for  $625.00  with  a  competent  man  to  accompany 
the  engine  to  its  destination.  For  an  additional  $250.00,  carriage  on 
the  river  could  also  be  arranged,  but  Alley  recommended  that  Le 
Due  try  to  get  better  terms  from  Captain  Davidson,  the  dictator 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  packets.  Everything  was  promptly  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  on  October  3  the  John  B.  Alley  set  off  on  its  long 
journey. 

The  next  reference  to  the  locomotive  comes  from  Oakes  Ames. 
He  shows  the  capitalist’s  concern  for  his  investment,  a  sort  of  fore¬ 
runner  of  J.  P.  Morgan’s  later  attention  to  railroad  affairs.  On 
October  25,  1868,  Ames  wrote  the  president  of  the  Hastings  & 
Dakota : 

“Mr.  W.  B.  Healey,  Superintendent  of  the  R.  Island  Locomotive 
Works  says  he  will  if  you  wish  furnish  you  a  good  engineer  to 
run  the  engine.  Sent  you  from  their  works.  1  suppose  you  have 
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got  it  on  the  ground  by  this  time  and  hope  it  is  working  to  your 
satisfaction.  It  is  important  to  have  a  good  man  to  run  the  machine 
and  keep  it  in  order  and  you  will  have  to  be  very  careful  and  have 
a  warm  house  that  you  can  keep  the  pipes  from  freezing  in  your 
cold  winters.  We  had  several  engines  disabled  on  our  Iowa  roads 
by  the  frost  the  Pipes  were  broken  and  two  of  them  were  injured 
very  materially  And  in  your  case  with  but  one  engine  to  loose 
[^/V]  the  use  of  that  would  stop  your  road.” 

On  November  10  Ames  again  wrote  President  Le  Due:  “You 
must  be  very  careful  &  not  have  your  Engine  freeze  as  you  have 
but  one  and  if  you  lose  that  you  are  used  up.” 

Nothing  further  is  said  about  the  engine  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  years  that  follow.  Presumably,  the  fohn  B.  Alley  worked  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Le  Due.  Presumably,  also,  it  spent  many  years 
carrying  Minnesota  wheat  to  be  transferred  to  the  Mississippi  pack¬ 
ets  or,  very  soon,  to  be  trans-shipped  via  the  newly  completed  St. 
Paul  &  Chicago  Railroad.  Locomotives  and  business  were,  however, 
changing  rapidly  in  those  days.  Railroad  consolidation  had  for 
some  time  been  bringing  changes  in  railroad  management,  and 
locomotive  engineers  had  been  experimenting  with  engines  to  carry 
heavier  loads  long  distances.  The  John  B.  Alley  had  not  long 
worked  for  the  Hastings  &  Dakota  when  that  road  became  a  part 
of  the  young  Milwaukee  System,  and  the  engine  may  still  have 
oeen  in  its  prime  when,  in  1875,  the  John  C.  Davis,  the  pioneer 
mogul,  appeared  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  A  new  day  had  come 
for  both  the  locomotive  and  business  in  America. 

Henrietta  M.  Larson. 

Harv  ard  University. 

9tt  inemoriam 

The  Society  has  experienced  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  two  of 
its  founder  members,  Arthur  Lehman  and  Jessie  Isidor  Straus. 
Both  were  men  of  international  reputation  and  high  standing  in 
business  and  strong  supporters  of  institutions  and  efforts  looking 
toward  social  betterment.  Both  possessed  unusual  qualities  of  char¬ 
acter  and  ability  and  provided  a  type  of  business  leadership  to  which 
the  Society  can  pay  high  tribute. 

Arthur  Lehman,  who  died  on  May  16, 1936,  was  a  senior  member 
of  Lehman  Brothers,  bankers.  He  was  born  on  June  1,  1873,  in 
New  York.  He  received  his  preparatory  schooling  in  Sach’s  Col¬ 
legiate  Sch(K)l,  and  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1894.  In 
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1898,  after  acquiring  experience  in  several  banking  houses,  he  joined 
Lehman  Brothers,  a  firm  of  private  bankers  then  recently  established 
by  two  of  his  uncles.  Arthur  Lehman  became  well  known  in 
financial  and  industrial  circles  and  served  on  the  board  of  scores  of 
most  important  industrial  and  banking  concerns  in  the  United 
States.  He  gave  active  support  to  various  philanthropic  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  and  efforts.  He  was  a  commissioner  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare  of  New  York,  an  important  figure  in 
Jewish  philanthropies,  and  a  trustee  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  and  of  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  gave 
$200,00()  to  Harvard  University  for  building  an  administration  build¬ 
ing  (Lehman  Hall)  to  commemorate  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
his  graduation. 

Jesse  Isidor  Straus,  who  passed  away  in  New  York  on  October 
4,  1936,  is  of  special  interest  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
business  history.  Together  with  his  brothers,  he  endowed  the  first 
and  the  only  existing  chair  of  business  history,  the  Straus  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Business  History  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  Harvard  University.  Straus  was  born  in  New  York  City 
f)n  June  25,  1872,  the  son  of  Isidor  Straus.  He  attended  Sach’s  Col¬ 
legiate  Sch(K)l  and  Harvard  University.  After  his  graduation  in 
1893  he  worked  for  a  time  as  a  clerk  in  the  Hanover  National  Bank 
and  in  Abraham  &  Straus  in  Brooklyn.  In  18%  he  entered  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  He  was  with  that  firm  through  its  great  period  of 
experimentation  with  new  merchandising  methods  which  made  it 
both  a  strong  and  a  significant  institution.  From  1919  until  1933 
he  served  as  president  of  the  firm,  winning  a  notable  rank  as  a 
merchant.  He  was,  also,  a  director  of  a  number  of  companies  in 
other  fields  of  business.  Like  Lehman,  Straus  gave  strong  support  to 
various  charitable  and  educational  institutions  and  to  public  welfare 
in  general.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard 
University.  He  and  his  brothers  gave  to  Harvard  University  the 
endowment  mentioned  above  and  a  dormitory  in  memory  of  their 
father.  In  recent  years  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  public  affairs. 
During  the  governorship  of  Roosevelt,  he  was  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  Foreign 
affairs  had  always  been  of  deep  interest  to  Straus,  and  it  was  fitting 
that  his  last  years  should  be  spent  in  France  as  Ambassador  from  the 
United  States.  In  that  office  he  worked  hard  to  bring  about  the 
lowering  of  trade  barriers  between  his  own  country  and  France. 


Secretary’s  Column 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Bulletin  the  Society  has  received 

and  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  acquisitions: 

From  Mr.  Paul  I.  Aldrich,  Editor,  The  National  Provisioner,  Chicago:  The 
National  Provisioner,  vol.  94,  January-June,  1936. 

From  American  Petroleum  Institute,  New  York  City:  Proceedings  Sixth 
Mid-Year  Meeting  American  Petroleum  Institute,  section  Hi,  Refining,  held 
at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  May  12  to  15,  1936. 

From  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cathcart,  Torrington,  Connecticut:  one  day  book,  combining 
personal  diary  and  tool  shop  business  record,  covering  the  period  1876- 
1881,  of  Henry  Bailey,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

From  Mr.  Hovey  T.  Freeman,  President,  Manufacturers  Mutual  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island:  Manufacturers  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  The  Factory  Mutuals,  1835-1935  (Providence,  1935). 

From  Mr.  Robert  H.  Storer,  Boston:  four  mimeographed  volumes.  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation ,  Railroad  Division,  Report  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  System,  Including  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  (Washington,  D.  C.,  1935);  printed  and  typewritten  annual  reports, 
balance  sheets,  operation  accounts,  agreements,  contracts,  reports  to  stock¬ 
holders,  comparison  of  earnings  and  expenses,  etc.,  and  letters  relating  to 
companies  as  follows: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  1894 

Boston  &  Philadelphia  Steamship  Company,  1893-1901 

Boston  Terminal  Company,  1896 

Chicago  University  Apartments,  1896 

Dominion  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  1893-1898 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  1895-1899 

Electric  Corporation,  1894-1895 

Ellicott  Square  Company  of  Buffalo,  1897-1904 

Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Haverhill  Street  Railway  Co.,  1895-1896 

Otis  Falls  Pulp  Company,  1893-1897 

Peoples’  Light  and  Power  Company  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  1895-1897 
Portland  &  Rumford  Falls  Railway  Q)mpany,  1892-1897 
Prudential  Building  (New  York),  1900 
Rumford  Falls  &  Rangeley  Lakes  Railroad  Co.,  1895-1897 
Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Co.,  1898 
West  Chicago  Street  R.  R.  Tunnel  Company,  1894 
West  End  Street  Railway  Company  (Boston),  1890-1897 
American  Thread  Company  balance  sheet,  1900 
Brockton  Street  Railway  Company  earnings  &  expenses,  1896 
Central  New  England  Railway  Company  issue  of  1st  Mortgage  5%  Gold 
Bonds,  1919 

The  Fine  Cotton  Spinners’  &  Doublers’  Association,  Ltd.,  1900 

State  Street  Exchange  report  to  stockholders,  1898 

Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  special  report,  1897;  annual,  1898 

Boston  Associated  Board  of  Trade:  List  of  Officers,  1897-1898 

Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company,  various  Acts,  1897 

The  Boston  Subway,  reprint,  1895 

Boston  Transit  Commission,  First  Annual  Report,  1895 

Citizens’  Association  of  Boston,  First  Annual  Report,  1889 

Guaranty  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  descriptive  b^klet,  1895 
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Massachusetts  State  Board  o£  Trade,  Annual  Reports,  1895-1896 
Master  Builders  Association,  List  of  Members,  1897 
Municipal  League  proposed.  List  of  Committees  for,  1897 
Comparison  of  Street  Railway  Conditions  and  Methods  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  (3  copies),  1897 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers:  Transactions  No.  806,  A  Study  in  the 
Designing  and  Construction  of  Elevated  Railroads  with  special  reference  to 
the  Northwestern  Elevated  Railroad  and  the  Union  Loop  Elevated  Railroad 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  by  J,  A.  L.  Waddell,  M.Am.Soc.  C.E.,  Feb.  17,  1897; 
Special  Taxation  for  the  Use  of  Streets,  argument  of  Samuel  J.  Elder,  Esq., 
in  remonstrance,  Apr.  6,  1897;  Address  of  his  Excellency  Frederic  T. 
Greenhalge  to  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  Jan. 
1,  1896;  Electric  Traction  Under  Steam-Railway  Conditions,  by  Charles 
Henry  Davis,  reprint  from  the  Engineering  Magazine,  New  York,  May 
and  June,  1897;  bound  copy  of  Members  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  about  1897. 

From  South  Manchuria  Railway  Ct)mpany,  New  York  City:  Fifth  Report  on 
Progress  hi  Manchuria  to  1936  (Dairen,  1936). 

From  a  member  of  the  Society:  Edward  A.  Filene,  Successful  Living  in  This 
Machine  Age  (New  York,  1932);  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Whose  Constitution: 
An  Inquiry  into  the  General  Welfare  (New  York,  1936);  Frank  Bohn  and 
Richard  T.  Ely,  The  Great  Change:  Wor^  and  Wealth  in  the  New  Age 
(New  York,  1935);  Lewis  W.  I^uglas,  The  Liberal  Tradition  (New  York, 

1935) ;  Henry  Ford,  Things  I’ve  Been  Thinhjng  About  (New  York,  1936); 
Sir  Norman  Angell,  Raw  Materials,  Population  Pressure  and  War  (Boston, 

1936) ;  K.  L.  Ames,  Jr.,  The  .4-B-C  of  Illinois  State  Finance  (Springfield, 
Illinois,  1936);  William  Walker  Claflin,  The  Challenge  of  Investment:  Your 
Procedure  in  Modern  Markets  (New  York,  1936);  William  F.  Fowler, 
Values  (Lynbrook,  N.  Y.,  1935);  C.  S.  Henshaw  (compiler).  The  Romance 
of  Wheels  (Boston,  1932);  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.,  Broad 
casting,  4  vols.  (New  York,  1935);  Ray  Ovid  Hall,  International  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  United  States  (New  York,  1936);  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Utility  Corporations  (Washington,  1931);  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Yearbooks  of  Agriculture  (Washington,  1936);  the  following 
pamphlets:  Proposed  Baulking  Act  of  1935,  statement  by  Winthrop  W. 
Aldrich  at  Washington,  May  15,  1935;  Net  Worth  of  Massachusetts  Cor¬ 
porations  (undated).  Contents:  Alphabetical  List  of  Boston  Bank  Directors 
and  Home  Addresses;  List  of  285  Most  Prominent  Bank  Directors  and 
Home  .Addresses;  Boston  Advertising  Agencies  and  their  Important  Ac¬ 
counts;  Prominent  Ik)ston  Public  Accountants  and  their  more  Important 
Clients;  Net  Profits  or  Losses  of  largest  Manufacturers;  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  addresses  before  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
(New  York,  1936);  Richards  M.  Bradley,  “Our  Obsolete  I^al  Tax  System, 
a  Major  Obstacle  to  Recovery”  (typewritten  article);  The  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Man,  address  of  R.  Perry  Shorts  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Chicago 
Chapter,  .American  Institute  of  Banking,  Jan.  21,  1936  (an  offprint);  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  news  releases;  I)epartment  of  Commerce  and  other 
news  releases;  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  publications;  “Road 
Maps  of  Industry”;  reports  to  stockholders;  investment  offerings;  bank 
announcements;  insurance  company  publications;  house  organs;  advertise¬ 
ments;  Daiiubian  Review,  May,  1936;  Suffolk  Downs  tickets;  three  photos- 
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From  Victorian  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia:  Report  of  the  Victorian 
Railways  Commissioners  for  the  Year  Ended  iOth  June,  1936. 

From  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  Wellington,  New  Zealand:  Statistical  Re¬ 
port  on  Trade  and  Shipping  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  1935,  part  i 
(Wellington,  N.  Z.,  1936);  The  Local  Authorities  Handbook  of  New 
Zealand,  1936. 
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